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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
SYRIAN SHEEP AND GOATS. 


Tue goats ai the top of our engraving are from pictures 
of the many horned and long-eared goats of the Holy Land. 
That above on the left has three enormous horns: those of, 
the other on the right are very peculiarly formed, with ears 
ten or twelve inchestong. . 'The.middle subject of our cut _ 
is the Syrian sheep, remarkable for ears at least two feet in 
length; but different breeds vary in this respect, which ac- 
counts for the variations in the accounts of travellers, ‘The 
lower subject is the broad tailed sheep; with a smaller 
sketch of it as seen from behind, to show the- appearance 
of its enormous tail, viewed in that direction, Dr, Russel 
states, that he observed two sorts of goats about Aleppo, 
one that ‘differed little from the common sort in England, the 
other remarkabie for the length of its ears. It is larger 
than ours, but their ears are often a foot long, and broad in 
proportion, ‘They were kept chiefly for their milk. The 
race of goats in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem is of this 
broad-eared species, very different from those found about 
the ruins of Balbee, which resemble the breed of Great 
Britain. The Jength of cars in the goats about Jerusalem 
throws light up6n a passage in Amos iii. 12. “as the shep- 
herd taketh out ofthe mouth of the lion two legs, or a 
piece of an ear ;” this evidently refers to the large eared 
kind of sheep and goats. It #@eemarkable that these very 
animals, and thé broad tailed sheep, should’ sow be as _pe- 
culiar p Palestine as they were 2500 years ago, while the less 

larkable species of each genus abouhd in the surrounding 
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countries, Dr. Russel also states, that there are two kinds 
of sheep about Aleppo: the Bedoween sheep, exactly like 
ours, only that their tails are rather longer and thicker: 
and a more numerous species often mentioned by travellers, 
on account of their extraordinary tails, which are very broad 
and large. These tails are of a substance between fat and 
marrow, whieh is not used separately, but mixed with lean 
meat in many of their dishes, and alse often used instead of 
butter. They weigh sixty or seventy pounds English, with- 
out the head, feet, skin, and entrails; and the tail alone iz 
fifteen pounds! Some of the largest breed, when fattened, 
weigh 150 pounds; of which the tail, by itself, weighs fifty 
pounds. This appears from various authors to have anciently 
been a common sort, well known all over Asia : for Herodd- 
tus says, that the tails of the Arabian sheep would be bruised, 
if they were suffered to draw them along the ground, and 
hence the shepherds make little carriages, upon which they 
lay theirstails, which are thus drawn after them. From this 
account of the largeness and delicacy of their tails, itis not 
wonderful that Moses, among other things, as fat was reserv- 
ed as sacred to God by the law, should order, that whena 
sacrifice of peace-offerings should be made by fire to the 





Lord, thefat thereof, and particularly the whole rump, (Lee. . 


iii. 9.—vii. 3,—viii, 25.—ix. 19.) or tail, taken off hard by 
the back bone, should be burnt upon the altar. The reader 
need hardly be reminded that under the Mosaic dispensation, 
a sheep or a lamb was the common peace-oflering, and the 
goat the usual sin-offering ; nor of the New Testament allu- 
sion to the sheep on the right hand, and the goats on the 
left of the Almighty Judge at the last day. 


APRIL. 
Forth in the pleasing Spring 





Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles, 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 


Tue month of April is thus named from Aperio, to opet; 
disclose, &c, because all nature opens to view, and exp 
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its beauties. The sun now enters the sign Taurus,* and 
with the plough opens the earth; henee Virgil sings— 


Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum, 
Taurus.{ 





‘*When with his golden horns, in full career, 
The Bull beats down the barriers of the year.” 


The Saxons called it Oster or Easter monath, because 
the feast of the Saxon goddess Eastre or Eoster, is said to 
have been celebrated. 

This month naturally leads us to contemplate the amaz- 
ing power vf God, who, in a short space, changes the face 
of nature from all that-was dreary and desolate, to every 
thing that is delightful and cheering. The garden, the or- 
chard, the meadow, that of late presented a blank, .is at 
once ornamented and decorated with buds, blossoms, and 
flowers, It is the season of resurrection, for numerous roots 
and bulbs that had lain apparently dead for many months, 
all at once feel the lively vivifying power of solar heat and 
genial rain. Who is not reminded of the resurrection at the 
last day, when the body that for ages had slumbered in the 
dus:, shall feel the quickening power of the Almighty fiat: 
Arise ye dead and come to judgment. Then -what mulfi- 
tudes shall the earth and the sea pour forth, When the 
dead smali and great shall stand before God, and receive 
their final sentence!! Say, reader, in what state wilt thou 
appear at that eventful period ? 

The resurrection of the Son of God from the grave is 
usually celebrated in this month. What a triumph over sin, 
death, and hell ! 


* The Bull. 


{Virgil says, the year was opened by the bull, or by the month of 
April; because he had regard to the etymology of the word April, so 
called from aperiendo, opening, for then all things are opened by mild- 
er weather. 


“ April is represented by a young man in green, with a garland of 


myrtleand hawthorn buds: in one hand primroses and violets; in the 
_ other the sign Faurus.” 


10* 





April. 


“‘ Hear O ye nations, hear it O ye dead, 

He rose, he rose, he burst the bars of death. 

Oh! the burst gates! crushed sting ! demolished throne ! . 
Last gasp of vanquished death, shout earth and heaven. 
‘This sum of good to man! whose nature then 

Took wing and mounted with Him from the tomb.’ 


Dreary as is the thought of the grave, yet viewed as the 
safe depository of the bodies of the righteous, it loses all 
its gloom: it is then a chamber of peace and rest. How 
glorious will be the saints when they shall rise with Christ! 

The resurrection of Christ confirms his prophetic charac- 
ter, and testifies the sufficiency of his sacrifice. Having 
fully paid the debt for which he engaged as a surety, the 
stone was rolled away as by an order from the Court above, 
that He should not be detained in the prison of the tomb. 
Every Lord’s day should bring this subject afresh to our re- 
collection, and fix our meditation upon the blessed truth, 
“If we haye been planted together in the likeness of His 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection.” 

What prospects open to the view of the Christian, when 
time shall be no more! “Thine eyes shall see the King in 
his beauty.” “ Then shall we be like Him.” The beauti- 
ful simplicity of spring, the glowing luxuriance of summer, 
the ample stores of autumn, all meeting in one region, all © 
fostered in one clime, all equally cnjcyed by the dwellers on 
Mount Zion, while the full tide of pleasure shall never cease 
to flow, and the Sun of perfect bliss shall never more go 
down! There 


‘* God is ever present, ever felt, 
And where he vital breathes, there must be joy.” 


The month of April should induce the youth to avail him- 
self of the scenes that open to his view; knowledge, sci- 
ence, religion, invite his attention, and court his duty. Let 
him tread the path of science, and it will repay his labor. 
But especially, let him listen to that voice whieh directs‘him 
to higher pursuits. “Remember now thy Creator in 
days of thy youth, before the evil days come.” ‘While the 
book of nature opens before him, the book of grace is not 
prohibited from his research 3 and with whatever charms the 
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former may attract, the latter invites by beauties infinitely 
surpassing, beauties that will never never fade ! 


“ Nature with open volume stands 

To spread her Maker’s praise abroad ; 
And every labor of his hands 

Shows something worthy of a God. 


“ But in the grace that rescucd man, 
His brightest form of glory shines ; 
Here on the cross ‘tis fairest drawn, 
In precious blood and crimson lines.”’ 


rman 
— 


THE AWFUL DOOM OF THE FINALLY IMPEN- 
ITENT. 


A Court of Justice properly regarded and improved, 
will furnish the mind with many important reflections. 
The Assems.y will represent that multitude which will be 
collected by the blowing of the trumpet, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, the graves shall be. 
opened, and small and great appear at the tribunal of the 
ErernaL. The Junce will remind us of Hm whom’God 
hath appoirted te judge the quick and the dead. The 
criminal at the bar will convey the idea that We must 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ; and the Ver- 
pic of acquittal or of condemnation, will assist us to real- 
ize that final Sentence which the Lord Jesus Christ will 
pronounce upon the righteous and the wicked, a 

Among those who have been put to the bar an old offends 
er has been sometimes recognized. His trial being ended, 
his guilt fully proved, aothing is offered as to his character 
in mitigation of punishment. He has been often tried, 
@ften reproved, often respited, but no alteration, no amend- 
ment ensued! He still continaed to transgress, refused to 
Obey. The jury hesitate not to declare the verdict, 
Guiry, without adding a single word of recommendation 
to mercy. The judge prowounces the sentence, the awful 
sentence of death—it is shortly after executed. Thus dies, 
the old offender, who having been often reproved, harden- 
ed his peck; is suddenly destroyed and that without reme- 
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dy! Thus, reader, will it be at the day of judgment when 
the sinner that has trifled with the means of grace, resisted 
the calls of the gospel, stifled the convictions of conscience, 
rejected. the overtures of Divine Mercy, and wilfully pur- 
sued the pleasures of sin, shall hg taken from this world 
to the Bar of God, and there receiVe the final senteace of 
everlasting destruction, and banishment from the presence 
of the Lord and from the glory of his power. 

I. By many ways God is graciously pleased to reprove 
signers : conscience commences at an early period to chide 
those who lie, swear, steal, break the Sabbath, and indulge 
in practices which are contrary to holiness and opposite to 
the spirit of the gospel. No sooner had Adam sinned, than 
conscience appeared as his accuser, and he endeavored to’ 
flee from conscience and from God, te hide himself amongst 
the trees of the garden. 

The word of God read and preached has administered a 
similar admonition ; many of God’s servants have been sent 
to sound the alarm, and to say to the offender, ‘ Thou art 
the man’; while Providence has inflicted stripes upon the 
transgressor, and by personal or relative afilictions, by se- 
vere losses, by sudden and frequent bereavements, thunder- 
ed in his ear “ Repent on PERISH.” 


If. But yet there are vast numbers who “ harden their | 


necks,” they will not listen, they refuse to obey. Instead 
of yielding, they sin more and more: Pharaoh at times ap- 
peared to be disposed to listen; but it was only when the 
voice of God’s thunder was heard in the heavens, and 
when the plagues of Egypt pressed hard upon him ; when 
‘present judgments were removed, he “ sinned yet the more 
and hardened his heart.” Numbers to avoid the reproaches 
of conscience rush into the scenes of folly and dissipation, 
singing as they go, the profane song of the thoughtless and 
- the wicked—* Be gone dull gare, I prithee be gone from 
me!!” The play, the dance, the billiard table, and a thou- 
sand other inventions of Satan, engage all their thoughts, 
and expel all care for the soul. 

The love of pleasure leads to a contempt of the word of 
God, and when once this takes place, the writings of infi- 
dels are perused, and the poetry of Byron, breathing mis- 
chief and vestilence, is received with avidity and delight. 
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A false peace is indulged, a peace without.a foundation ! 
“TI shall be safe, dhceak I walk in the imagination of my 
heart to add drunkenness to thirst.” How doth God know 
“ The fool hath said in his heart there is no God”? 

III, Those that will mot listen to the merciful reproofs 
of Divine Mercy now, will be eventually destroyed by the 
sentence of Almighty wrath, for justice will at length over- 
take them: “ their damnation,” says the apostle, “ slum- 
bereth not.” -Be sure thy sin will find thee, out; as it pro- 
ceeds onward, it leaves a track behind it; thine own wick- 
edness shall correct thee,» Such was the event as to Eli’s 
sons, whom judgment pursued and overtook. Sometimes 
destruction comes upon the sinner suddenly; the mockers 
in Noah’s time were surprised in the midst of their excesses 
—the flood came and swept them all away. Belshazzar in 
the midst of his impiety was arrested—the writing upon 
the wa]l embittered his cup of pleasure —the sentence put 
forth against him was soon fulfilled—for on the same night 
Belshazzar was slain. 

The destruction of the incorrigible sinner will be inevit- 
able. When once the master of the house is risen up and 
hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand without, and 
to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us ; 
and he shall answer and say unto you, I know you not 
whence ye are. All pleas will then be in vain, all suppli- 
cations ineffectual. 

No patron! intercessor none! now past 

The sweet, the clement, mediatcrial hour, 

For guilt no plea! to pain no pause! no bound ! 
Inexorable all! and all extreme ! 


How dreadful, how certain will be the doom of the final- 
ly impenitent. It may indeed be delayed, but it will come 
at length, and the “ punishment deferred will fall the heav- 
jer.” Youthful readers, seek the Lord with all your hearts - 
and souls, Jose not a moment, cherish every admonition, 
attend to every instruction, and yield to every dictate of 
conscience that says, PrepARE TO MEET Tuy Gop. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


P ARROWS. 
“ The Arrows of the Almighty are wilhin me.” Job vi. 4. 


Tuar calamities are represented among the eastern wri- 
ters as the arrows of the Almighty, we have abundant proofs: 
one single instance, from the fine saying ascribed to Ali (or 
Aaly) the son-in-law of the impostor of Arabia, (Mahomet) 
will illustrate this remark. “It was once demanded of the 
fourth Khalif (Ali) om-whom be the mercy of the Creator, 
if the canopy of heaven were a bow ; and if the earth were 
the cord thereof} and if calamities were arrows; if man- 
kind werethe mark of those arrows; and if Almighty God, 
the tremendous and the glorious, were the unerring archer, 
to whom could the sonsef Adam flee for protection? The 
Khalif answered: ‘The sons of Adam must flee unto the 
Lord.’ . This fine image Job keeps in view (vi. 8, 9,) wish- 
ing that the unerring marksman may let fly these arrows, let 
loose hiis hand, to destroy and cut him off.” 


BLACK HORSE-—-BALANCES. 


“ And I beheld and lo a biack horse, and he that sat on him had a 
pair of balances in his hand.” Rev. vi. 5. 


Tue black colour of the horse in this place indicates 
that the publication of the gospel, at the time alluded to, 
will, by way of punishment upon the heathen, for refusing 
to hear it, be attended with great affliction (Daubyz). The 
Balances ip his hand denote scarcity and approaching fam- 
ine, as is evident from the following verse ; ‘ And I heard a 
voice in the midst of the four beasts, say A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a pen- 
ny, &c.” 


- 


REMARKS ON MATTHEW xi. 29, 30. 


“ Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall fiud rest wnto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 


How easy and sweet is it to serve Christ, even in bearing 
his cross. How hard and pzinfual is the slavery of the world, 
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of sin, and of our ewn passions, even with all their false 
pleasures? That satisfaction, peace, and comfort which 
grace gives here below, and that which hope encourages us 
to expect in heaven, make a Christian full amends for all his 
pains in subduing his passions, and in opposing the world. 
A yoke which Christ takes together with us; can that be 
uneasy? A burden which He bears in us by His Spirit; 
can that be heavy ?—Come then, taste and know by expe- 
rience how sweet the Lord is, and how worthy His yoke'is 
to be chosen and loved.” 


ne 
—— 


MEDITATION ON DEATH. 


» Wuat is my life but a vapor, that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away? At the longest how short 
it is, and at the strongest how weak! What man is it that 
liveth and shall not see death! When a few days are 
come, I shall go the way whence I shall not return. God 
hath decreed it; sin hath deserved it; my frailty demon- 
strates it; death’s harbinger proclaims it; and 1 must ex- 
pect it. 

There is no discharge in this war; no exemption from 
death’s stroke. Death’s messengers are come to warn me 
that my last day and hour draweth nigh. The sound of 
their master’s feet is behind them. This clay house (2 
Cor, v. 1.) must be dissolved, my soul dislodged, and my 
place here shall know me no more; I shall be quickly as 
water spilt on the ground, that cannot be gathered up again. 


——- 


ANECDOTE OF POLYCARP. 


Potycarp, Bishop of Smyrna,* when he came to the 
stake, desired to stand untied, saying, “* Let me alone 3 for 
He who gave me strength to come to the fire, will give me 
patience to endure the flame without your tying.” 


* He was supposed to be a disciple of St. John, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom A. D. 167. 
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OF GUNPOWDER. 


Tue invention of gunpowder, says Chambeas, is doubt- 
ed; though Guthrie says it is justly claimed by the Chinese, 
who made use of it against Zenghis Khan and Tamerlane. 
They seem to have known nothing of fire-arms, and to 
have been acquainted only with cannon, which they call 
fire-pan. The same author observes, that it would be no 
difficult matter to prove that many Europeans, about the 
end of the 14th century, served in the armies of Tamerlane, 
one of the greatest princes of Tartary, whose conquests 
reached the remotest parts of India, and that they intro- 
duced into Europe the use of gunpowder and artillery. 

Some have asserted it to have been invented by a monk 
of Tribourg; but several authors appear to give the inven- 
tion to Bartholas Swartz, a monk of Cologne; it is affirm- 
ed, at least, that he taught the use of it to the Venetians, 
in the year 1380, during the war with the Genoese. But 
what makes gunpowder of an older era is, that Peter Mexia 
mentions, that the Moors, being besieged in 1348 by Al- 
phonso XI., discharged a sort of iron mortars upon them 


which made a noise like thunder; this is supported by what © 


Don Perdu, Bishop of Leon, relates in his Chronicles of 
King Alphonso, who reduced Tolede, that in a sea combat 
between the King of Tunis and the Moorish King of Se- 
ville, about 470 years ago, those of Tunis had certain iron 
tubes, or barrels, wherewith they threw thunderbolts of 
fire. Du Cange adds, that there is mention of gunpowder 
in the register of the Chamber of Accounts in France so 
early as 1338. 
hat the properties of gunpowder were known to our 
countryman, Roger Bacon, for nearly 150 years before the 
birth of Swartz, is evident, though it possibly had never 
been applied to the purposes of warfare. A treatise pub- 
lished at Oxford in the year 1216, says—“ You may raise 
thunder and lightning at pleasure, by taking sulphur, nitre, 
and charcoal, which, singly, have no effect; but mixed to- 
gether, and confined ina close place, cause a noise like 
thunder.” 


é 
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Upon the whole, it may be deduced that the invention of 
gunpowder is of eastern origin, and that from the monks 
and other Europeans who travelled into Tartary, Roger 
Bacon received the hint and tried the experiment. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING. 


BY MRS. OPIE. 


Wuar constitutes lying ? 

I answer, the intention to deceive. 

If this be a correct definition, there must be passive as 
well as active lying ; and those who withhold the truth, or 
do not tell the whole truth, with an intention to deceive, are 
guilty of lying, as well as those who tell a direct or positive 
falsehood. 

Lies are many, and various in their nature and in their 
tendency, and may be arranged under their different names, 
thus :-— 

Lies of Vanity. 

Lies of Flattery. 

Lies of Convenience, 

Lies of Interest. 

Lies of Fear. 

Lies of first-rate Malignity. 

Lies of second-rate Malignity. 

Lies, falsely called Lies of Benevolence. 

Lies of real Benevolence. 

Lies of mere Wantonness, proceeding from a depraved 
love of lying, or contempt for truth. 

There are others probably; but I believe that this list 
contains all those which are of the most importance ; unless 
indeed, we may add to it— 

Practical Lies ; that is, Lies acted, not spoken. 


On the Active and Passive Lies of Vanity. 


I shall begin my observations by defining what I mean 
by the Lie of Vanity, both in its active and passive nature ; 
these lies being undoubtedly the most common, because 
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vanity is one of the most powerful springs of human action, 
and is usually the besetting sin of every one. Suppose, that 
in order to give myself consequence, I were to assert that I 
was actuaily acquainted with certain great and distinguished 
personages whom I had merely met in fashionable society. 
Suppose also, I were to say that I was at sucha place, and 
such an assembly on such a night, without adding, that I 
was there, not as an invited guest, but only because a bene- 
fit concert was held at these ptaces, for which I had tickets. 
These would both be lies of vanity ; but the one would be 
an active, the other a passive lie, 

‘In the first, { should assert a direct falsehood, in the oth- 
er I should withhold part of the truth; but both would be 
lies, because in both my intention was to deceive. 

The active lies of vanity are so numerous, but at the same 
time are so like each other, that it were useless as well as 
endless, to attempt to enumerate them. I shall therefore 
mention one of them only, before I proceed to my tale on 
the active Lie of Vanity, and that is the most common of 
all; namely, the violation of truth which persons indulge 
in relative to their age; an error so generally committed, 
especially by the unmarried of both sexes, that few persons 


can expect to be believed when declaring their age at an- 


advanced period ef life. So common, and therefore so lit- 
tle disreputable, is this species of lie considered to be, that 
a sensible friend of mine said to me the other day, when 
I asked him the age of the lady whom he was going to mar- 
ry, “She tells me she is five and twenty ; I therefore con- 
clude that she is five-and-thirty.” This was undoubtedly 
‘spoken in joke: still it was an evidence of the toleration 
generally granted on this point. 

But though it is posséble that my friend believed the lady 
to be a year or two older than she owned herself to be, 
and thought a deviation from truth on this subject was of no 
consequence, Tam very sure that he would not have ven- 
tured to marry a woman whom he suspected of lying on apy 
other occasion. This however ‘is a lie which does not ex- 
pose the utterer to severe animadversion, and for this reason 
probably, that all mankind are so averse to be thought old, 
that the wish to be considered younger than tlie truth wat- 

rants, meets with complacent sympathy and indulgence, ev 
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en when years are notoriously annihilated at the impulse 
of vanity. . 

I give the following story in illustration of the active 
LIE OF VANITY. 


THE STAGE COACH, ° 


Amonest those whom great suecess in trade had raised 
to considerable opulence in their native city, was a family 
by the name of Burford; and the eldest brother, when he 
was the only surviving partner of that name in the firm, 
was not only able to indulge himself in the luxuries of a 
carriage, country house, garden, hot-houses, and all the 
privileges which wealth bestows, but could also lay by 
money enough to provide amply for his children, 

His only daughter had been adopted, when very young, 
by her paternal grandmother, whose fortane was employed 
in her son’s trade, and who could well afford to take on her- 
self all the expenses of Annabel’s education. But it was. 
with painful reluctance that Annabel’s excellent mother 
consented to resign her child to another’s care; nor could 
she be prevailed upon to do so, till Burford, who believed 
that his widowed parent would sink under the loss of her 
husband, unless Annabel was permitted to reside with her, 
commanded her to yield her maternal rights in pity to this 
beloved sufferer, She could therefore presume to refusé 
no longer ;—but she yielded with a mental conflict only too 
prophetic of the mischief to which she exposed her child’s 
or and character, by this enforced surrender of a mother’s 

uties. : 

The grandmother was a thoughtless woman of this world 
—the mother, a pious, reflecting being, continually pre- 
paring herself for the world to come. With the latter, 
Annabel would have acquired principles—with the former, 
the could only learn accomplishments; and that weakly 
judging person encouraged her in habits of mind and char- 
acter, which would have filled both her father and mother 
With pain. and apprehension. 

Vanity was her ruling passion; and this her grandmoth- 
er fostered by every means in her power. She gave her 
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elegant dresses, and had her taught showy accomplish- 
ments. She delighted to hear her speak of herself, and 
boast of the compliments paid her on her beauty and her 
talents. She was even weak enough to admire the skilful 
falsehood with which she embellished every thing which 
she narrated ; but this vicious propensity the old lady con- 
sidered only as a proof of a lively fancy ; and she congrat- 
ulated herself on the consciousness how much more agree- 
able her fluent and inventive Annabel was, than the matter 
of fact girls with whom she associated. But while Anna- 
bel and her grandmother were on a visit at Burford’s coun- 
try house, and while the parents were beholding with sor- 
row the conceit and flippancy of their only daughter, they 
were plunged at once into comparative poverty, by the ruin 
of some of Burford’s* correspondents abroad, and by the 
fraudulent conduct of a friend in whom he had trusted. In 
a few short weeks, therefore, the ruined grandi:other and 
her adopted child together with the parents and their boys, 
were forced to seek an asylum in the heart of Wales, aud 
live on the slender marriage settlement of Burford’s amiable 
wife. For. her’every one felt, as it was ‘thought that she 


had always discouraged that expensive style of living which 


had exposed her husband to envy, and its concomitant de- 
tractions, amongst those whose, jnerease in wealth had not 
kept pace with his own. He hdd also carried his ambition 
so far, that he had even aspired to represent his native city 
in parliament ; and, as he was a violent politician, some of 
the opposite party not only rejoiced in his downfall, but 
were ready to believe and to propagate that he had made 
a fraudulent bankruptcy in concert with his friend who had 
absconded, and that he had secured or conveyed away from 
his creditors money to a considerable amount. But the 
tale of calumny whigh has no foundation in truth, cannot 
long retain its power to injure ; and in process of time, the 
feelings of the creditors were so completely changed towards 
Burford, that some of them who had been most decided 
against signing his certificate, were at length brought to 
confess that it was a matter for reconsideration. There- 
fore, when a distinguished friend of his father’s, who, had 
been strongly prejudiced against him at first, repented of 


his unjust credulity, and, in order to make him amends, — 
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offered him a share in his own business, all the creditors, 
except two of the principal ones, became willing to sign the 
certificate. Perhaps there is nothing so difficult to remove 
from some minds as suspicions of a derogatory nature; and 
the creditors in question were envious, worldly men, who 
piqued themselves on their shrewdness, could not brook the 
idea of being overreached, and were perhaps, not sorry that 
he whose prosperity had excited their jealousy, should now 
be humbled before them as a dependent and a suppliant. 
However, even they began to be tired at length of holding 
out against the opinion of so many; and Burford had the 
cumfort of being informed, after he had been some months 
in Wales, that matters were in train to enable him to get 
into business again, with restored credit and renewed pros- 
ects, 
. “ Then, who knows, Anna,” said he to his wife, “ but 
that in a few years I shall be able, by industry and econo- 
my, to pay all that I owe, both principal and interest? for 
till I have done so I shall not be really happy; and then 
poverty will be robbed of its sting.” “ Not only so,” she 
replied, “ we could never have given our children a better 
inheritance than this proof of their father’s strict integrity ; 
and surely, my dear husband, a blessing will attend thy la- 
bors and intentions.”—“I humbly trust that it will.” 
“ Yes,” she continued ; our change of fortune has humbled 
our pride of heart, and the cry of our contrition and bumil- 
ity has not ascended in vain.” “ Qur pride of heart!” re- 
plied Burford, tenderly embracing her; “it was J, I alone, ~ 
who deserved chastisement, and I cannot bear to hear thee 
blame thyself; but it is like thee, Anna,—thou art ever 
kind, ever generous; however, as I like to be obliged to 
thee, ] am contented that thou shouldst talk of our pride and 
our chastisement.” While these hopes were uppermost in 
the minds of this amiable couple, and were cheering the 
weak mind of Burford’s mother, which, as it had been fool- 
ishly elated by prosperity, was now as improperly depress- 
ed by adversity, Annabel had been passing several months 
at the house of a school-fellow some miles from ber father’s 
dwelling. The vain girl had felt the deepest mortification 
at this blight to her worldly prospects, and bitterly lamen- 


ted being no longer able to talk of her grandmother’s villa 
ee 11* 
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and carriages, and her father’s hot-houses and grounds ; 
nor could she help repining at the loss of indulgences to 
which she had been accustomed. She was therefore de- 
lighted to leave home on a visit, and.very sorry when un- 
expected circumstances in her friend’s family obiiged her 
to return sooner than she intended. She was compelled al- 
so to return by herself in a public coach,—a great mortifi- 
cation to her still existing pride; but she had now no pre- 
tensions to travel otherwise, and found it necessary to sub- 
mit to circumstances. In the coach were one young man 
and two elderly ones; and her companions seemed so wil- 
ling to pay her attention, and make her journey pleasant to 
her, that Annabel, who always believed herself an object of 
admiration, was soon convinced that she had made a cot- 
quest of the youth, and that the others thought her a very 
sweet creature. She therefore gave way to all her loqua- 
cious vivacity ; she hummed tunes in order to show that she 
could sing ; she took out her pencil and sketched wherever 
they stopped to change horses, and talked of her own bou- 
doir, her own maid, and all the past glories of her state, as 
if they still existed. In short, she tried to impress her com- 
panions with a high idea of her consequence, and as if unu- 


sual and unexpected circumstances had led her to travel . 


incog., while she put in force all her attractions egainst 
their poor condemned hearts. What an odious thing is ‘a 
coquette of sixteen! and such was Annabel Burford. Cer- 
tain it is, that she became an object of great attention to the 
gentlemen with her of admiration, probably, to the 
young man alone who, in her youthful beauty, might possi- 
bly overlook her obvious defects. During the journey, one 
of the elderly gentlemen opened a basket which stood near 
him, containing some finé hot-house grapes and flowers. 
“ There, young lady,” he said to her, ‘ did you ever see 
such fruit as this before?” “Oh dear, yes, in my papa’s 

rapery.” “Indeed! but did you ever see such fine flow- 
ers?’ “ Oh dear, yes, in papa’s succession-houses, There 
is nothing I assure you of that sort,” she added, drawing 
up her head with a look of ineffable conceit, “ that I am 
not accustomed to ;”” condescending, however, at the same 
time, to eat some of the grapes, and accept some of the 
flowers, 
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It was natural that her companions should now be very 
desirous of finding out what princess in disguise was deign- 
ing to travel ina manner so unworthy of her; and when 
they stopped within a few miles of her home, one of the” 
gentlemen having discovered that she was known to a pas- 
senger on the top of the coach, who was about to leave it, 
got out, and privately asked him who she was. 

(To be continued.) 


STAFFORD COPPERAS WORKS.. 


Tue expensive establishment denominated the Vermont 
Mineral Copperas Factory, is situated in the southern cor- 
ner of Stafford, Vermont, one mile from the Lower Village, 
on the east side of a hill which contains an inexhaustible 
ridge of ore, or apparently a solid rock ; which is covered 
by a thin, fragile and petrifactive soil. Leaves, shrubs, and 
many other ligneous substances inlapidate, form a propor- 
tion of the same. 

The ore, by the following process, is converted into cop- 
peras, (sulphate of iron). First, with the use of a drill, a 
perforation is made from 10 to 30 inches in depth, and by 
means of powder large portions are separated from the fodi- 
na, which are broken into small pieces and conveyed to a 
suitable spot, until a sufficient quantity is accumulated for a 
heap, which in the space of a few days will ignite spontane- 
ously. In this condition it remains burning without cessa- 
tion for about two months, which mostly consumes or ex- 
pels the sulphur with which the pyritous rock.is saturated. 
Sometimes the heaps are set on fire by the workmen, to 
hasten the process, and entirely pulverizes the integral 
heap. The surrounding objects wear a sterile and delete- 
rious appearance, but the health of the workmen is com- 
pletely preserved. From these disintegrated heaps the py- 
rites is thrown upon leaches, and the lye drawn into reser- 
Voirs, from thence into Jeaden vats. Lead is the only metal 
which endures the operation of the liquid. ‘The lye is boil- 
ed in these vats until it arrives at a proper degree of 
strength, when it is drawn off into wooden vats, where it re- 
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mains for chrystalization, upon the sides, and the boughs, 


of trees, which were formerly thrown into it to form chrys- 
tals upon; but of late an improvement has been made—a 
stick of wood, about 6 feet long and 2 inches in diameter, 
through which at proper distances, holes are bored, and 
small sticks inserted, about 18 inches in length, and 3-4 of 
an inch in circumference, on which the chrystals form much 
larger—and has occasioned the entire abandonment of the 
old method. The c¢hrystals are somewhat quadrangular, 
and in color a beautiful transparent greeri. From thirty to 
forty workmen are employed. The mine was discovered 
thirty-four years since, by two men who were tapping sap 
trees (sugar maples,) who observed that the water which 
ran down the side hill colored the leaves, and on removing 
the leaves, they found under them copperas already chrys- 
talized to some degree of perfection. The works were 
first. commenced by a Mr. Eastman, but never were success- 
fully prosecuted until within about twenty years, by the 
present stockholders, principally of Boston, Mass, Thir- 
teen hundred and seven hhds. were manufactured last year 

1826,) which contained upon an average, seventeen hun- 

red weight gross, 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 
OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENT IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 


WE proceed to propose certain examples taken out of 
this class ; making choice of such, as, amongst those which 
have come to our knowledge, appear to be the most striking, 
and the best understood; and most capable of explanation 
without plates or figures, or technical language. 


OF THE BONES. 
THE NECK. 


I challenge any man to produce, in the joints and pivots 
of the most complicated, or the most flexible machine, that 
was ever contrived, a construction more artificial, or more 
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evidently artificial, than that which is seen in the vertebra 
[joints] of the human neck. Two things were to be done. 
The head was to have the power of bending forward and 
backward, as in the act of nodding, stooping, looking up- 
ward or downward; and, at the same time, of turning it- 
self round upon the body to a certain extent, the quadrant 
we will say, or rather, perhaps, a hundred and twenty de- 
grees of acircie. For these two purposes, two distinct con- 
trivances are employed. First, the head rests immediately 
upon the uppermost of the vertebra, and is united toit by a 
hinge joint; upon which joint the head plays freely for- 
ward and backward, as far either way as is necessary, or as 
the ligaments allow: which was the first thing required, 
But then the rotary motion is unprovided for. Therefore, 
secondly, to make the head capable of this, a further me- 
chanism is introduced ; not between the head and the upper- 
most bone of the neck, where the hinge is, but between that 
bone, and the bone next underneath it. It is a mechanism 
resembling, a tenon and mortice. This second, or upper- 
most bone but one, has what anatomist call a process, viz. 
a projection, somewhat similar, in size and shape, toa 
tooth; which tooth, entering a corresponding hole or sock- 
etin the bone above it, forms a pivot or axle, upon which 
that upper bone, together with the head which it sup- 
ports, turns freely in a circle; and as far in the circle, 
as the attached muscles permit the head to turn. Thus are 
both motions perfect, without interfering with each other. 
When we nod the head, we use the hinge joint, which lies 
between the head and the first bone of the neck. When 
we turn the head round, we use the’ tenon and mortice, 
which runs between the first bone of the neck and the se- 
cond. Wesee the same contrivance, and the same princi- 
ple, employed in the frame or mounting of atelescope. It 
is occasionally requisite, that the object end of the instru- 
ment be moved up and down, as well as horizontally or 
equatorially. For the vertical motion there is a hinge upon 
which the telescope plays: for the horizontal or equatorial 
motion, an axis upon which the telescope and the hinge 
turn round together. And this is exactly the mechanism . 
which is applied to the motion of the head: nor will any 
one here doubt of the existence of counsel and design, ex- 
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cept it be by that debility of mind, which can trust to its 
own reasoning in nothing. 

We may add, that it was, on another account also, expe- 
dient, that the motion of the head backward and forward 
should be performed upon the upper surface of the first ver- 
tebre : for, if the first vertebre itself had bent forward, it 
would have brought the spinal marrow, at the very begin- 
ning of its course, upon the point of the tooth. 


THE ARMS. 


Another mechanical contrivance, not unlike the last in its 
object, but different and original in its means, is seen in 
what anatomists call the fore-arm; thatis, in the arm be , 
tween the elbow and the wrist. Here, for the perfect use 
of the limb, two motions are wanted ; a motion at the elbow 
backward and forward, which is called a reciprocal motion ; 
and a rotary motion, by which the palm of the hand, 
as occasion requires, may be turned upward. How is this 
managed ? The fore-arm, it is well known, consists of two 
bones, lying along side each other, but touching oly towards 
the ends.“ One, and only one, of these bones, is joined to 
the cubit, or upper part of the arm, at the elbow; the oth- 
er alone, to the hand at the wrist. The first, by means, at 
the elbow, of a hinge joint (which allows only of a motion 
in the same plane,) swings backward and forward, carrying 
along with it the other bone, and the whole fore-arm. In 
the mean time, as often as there is occasion to turn the palm 
upward, that other bone, to which the hand is attached, rolls 
upon the first, by the help of a groove or hollow near each 
end of one bone, to which is fitted a corresponding promi- 
nence in the other. If both bones had been joined to the 
cubit or upper arm at the elbow, or both to the hand at the 
wrist, the thing could not have been done. The: first was 
to be at liberty at one end, and the second at the other ; by 
which means the two actions may be performed together, 
The great bone, which carries the fore-arm, may be swing- 
ing upon its hinges at the elbow, at the very time that 
the lesser bone, which carries the hand, may be turning 
round in the grooves. The management also of these 
grooves, or rather of the tubercles and grooves, is very ob- 
servable. . The two bones. are cabled the radius and the 
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ulna. Above, i.e. towards the elbow, a tubercle of the ra- 
dius plays into a socket of the ulna; whilst below, i. e. to- 
wards the wrist, the radius finds the socket, and the ulna the 
tubercle. A single bone in the fore-arm, with a ball and 
socket joint at the elbow, which admits of motion in all di- 
rections, might, in some degree, have answered the purpose, 
of both moving the arm and turning the hand. But how 
much better it is accomplished by the present mechanism, 
any person may convince himself, who puts the ease any 
quickness, with which he can -shake his hand at the wrist 
circularly (moving likewise, if he please, his arm at the el- 
bow at the same time,) in competition with the compara- 
tively slow and laborious motion, with which his arm can be 
made to turn round atthe shoulder, by the aid of a ball and 
socket joint. ; 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTING EXTRACT. 


Mr. Duncan, an Engliah traveller, in his travels in 
America in 1823 and ’4, spent a Sunday at a settlement 
of Tuscarora Indians, among whom Mr. Crane labored as 
a missionary; and he thus describes a religious service 
which he attended. 

“The service began with a hymn, which the Indians 
sung in their own language, iu a very pleasing style, and 
to one of our ordinary church tunes, Most of them had 
music books open before them. At the conclusion of the 
hymn, Mr. Crane gave a short and familiar address on the 
nature and importance of the gospel; and an old Indian 
named Kusick placed himself by the side of Mr. Crane’s 
desk, and interpreted the address to his brethren, sentence 
by sentence. 

Another hymn then succeeded, and Mr. C. offered up a 
fervent prayer for the presence and blessing of God. He 
then read his text: “lam afraid of you, lest I have be- 
stowed upon you labor in vain ;” and proceeded to address 
his red audience upon the importance of improving by the 
great advantages they enjoyed, and then proclaimed the 
prominent and all-important truth of the glorious gospel, 
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and urged its reception by many arguments addressed to 
the consciences of his hearers, &c. 

During Mr. Crane’s discourse, the interpreter, old Kusick, 
rendered every sentence into the Tuscarora language. A 
preacher could scarcely desire a more attentive audience, 
and the scene was very interesting. 

At the conclusion of the service, Mr. Crane desired 
Kusick to call on one of the Indians, named William, to 
pray. The whole congregation immediately rose from 
their seats, and William, lifting up his hands, poured out 
in his native tongue a fervent prayer to God. Thas are 
the triumphs of the cross extending, and thus are the dis- 
tinctions of lineage and color falling before the influence 
of the gospel, which declares that ‘in Christ Jesus there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free.’ 

But it may be suspected that William had previously 
committed a form of prayer to memory, and was only re- 
citing it, as a school-boy does his task. To hear and to 
see him were more than sufficient to set this sdspicion 
aside. He commenced in a serious, composed manner, as 
one who is impressed with the solemnity of addressing the 


God of heaven and earth. He became more animated as - 


he went on. His animation increased to fervor, and his 
fervor to devotion, and his emotion became stronger and 
stronger, till at last it overpowered him, and for a moment 
he was silent. Struggling to repress his feelings, he en- 
deavored to proceed. A sentence or two more, and he 
could ‘restrain himself no longer: his breast heaved—his 
whole’frame was agitated—he sobbed aloud—and the big 
tears rolled down his dark-colored cheeks. 

Many of the Indians were equally affected ; and most of 
the whites, though ignorant of the language of the prayer, 
felt the touch of sympathy at their breasts. If prayer be 
the offering up of the heart’s desires unto God, surely this 
was a prayer: and J think I cannot far err in supposing, 
that these unwonted tears which this ‘ Stoic of the woods’ 
poured forth, were wrung from him in powerful intercess- 
ion for the men of his nation, that none of them might 
03 insensible to the voice which spoke to them from 

od. 




















Unintelligibles and Incurables. 


UNINTELLIGEIBLES AND INCURABLES. 


“It may not be amiss,” says Dr. Cotton Mather in his 
advice to his son, “ fer you te have two heaps; a heap of 
unintelligibles and a heap of incurables, Every now and 
then you will meet with something or other that you cannot 
well understand, which will therefore distress your thoughts ; 
you will also meet with some unaccountable things in the 
conduct of some people that you are related to or acquaint- 
ed with—throw them into your heap of unintelligibles ; leave 
them there ; trouble your mind go further; hope the best, 
but think no more about them.” 

“ You will also meet with some unpersuadable persons ; 
perhaps no reason, no advice, will do any thing with them, 
especially as to being reconciled to some that they are at 
variance with ; throw them into the heap of incurables ; 
leave them there ; and let not such crooked things as cannot 
be made strait, disturb your happiness.” 

There is something exceedingly striking and pertinent in 
the above remarks, and well adapted te all countries and all 
circles. Oddities abound every where ; and although these 
eccentricities appear harmless, yet they are sometimes 
troublesome and offensive. The excuse made for them is, 
“It is their manner ;” but the reply to such an excuse is, 
“Ttisa very disagreeable manner.” Seme there are who 
always move in mystery: we know not how they live; 
whither they go; nor where they have been. Others ex- 
press themselves so obscurely, that we cannot understand 
their meaning : we know not whether they are pleased or 
not. They are unintelligible. 

Many persons professing Christianity are of this deserip- 
tion : at one time they appear pious and revoted Christians ; 
their conversation is exceedingly spiritual and profitable : at 
another time they are haughty, passionate, revengeful, shy, 
and distant. They are unintelligible. 

A young lady, whom I shall eall Jemima, has been long 
considered very hopeful ; she attends the public worship of 
God, and appears to be on the Lord’s side ; but she is often 
seen at balls, at the theatre, and frequently associating with 
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gay parties of pleasure. Her character is to many unintel. 
ligible. 

Sedatus is generally consistent and correct in his conduct, 
upright in his dealings, and regular in his public devotions; 
but there is no prayer in his family, no respect for the Lord’s 
dable, no association with such as profess attachment to the 
interests of religion, no liberality towards the cause of the 
Saviour. Is not such a person unintelligible ? 

Weare certainly given to understand, by the language of 
scripture, that there is something in true religion of a pious, 
humble, devoted. character. A Christian is a regenerated 
man, and therefore he is spiritual in opposition to the carnal 
and the worldly. He places his dependence wholly on the 
Son of God, for pardon and eternal life ; and as ke that hath 
called him is holy, so he desires to be holy in all manner 
of conversation. Now for a Christian to be haughty, pas- 
sionate, slanderous, covetous, in the midst of repeated pro- 
fessions of zeal for religion, and love to the followers of 
Christ, is really to be altogether unintelligible. Our heap 
of unintelligibles will enlarge as our age and experience in- 
crease ; for it is much better to pass by such persons in si- 
lence, and keep the peace with them, than to be in a state 


of perpetual was, and thus fill our own minds with trouble. 


and vexation. Let us remember, although they are unin- 
telligible now, their character may be hereafter fully devel- 
oped, and by this means they may not rank among the Jn- 
curables. 

Simplicity is the great ornament of character : to be with 
out disguise, without hypocrisy before God and men, is es- 
sential to our peace and felicity. Young persons especial- 
ly ought to cultivate this disposition; their conduct, their lan- 
guage should convey their true character; no excuses, no 
equivocations should be resorted to by them, but they should 
invariably by their frankness and honesty, carry their letter 
of recommendation into all parties and all engagements. 
They should not be unintelligible. 

Incurables are persons that have been long previously 
tried before they are put into the list as such; and it re- 
quires some discernment and great caution before we ven- 
ture to place them there, Great forbearance must be con- 
stantly exercised, and many mortifications experienced, in 
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our endeavors to do them good. We may expect to be 
treated with indifference, with contempt, perhaps with inso- 
lence, but we must not give them up. Jehovah bore with 
the manners of the Israelites for a long period before he 
gave them up as incurable, and scattered them amoung all 
nations, 

It is a delightful thought, that such incurables are not be- 
yond the reach of sovereign mercy and forgiving love. One 
benevolent office is yet in our power; we can pray for 
them, that God would heal them ; and we can also beseech 
Him that He would mercifully enlighten, and convert, and 
sanctify those who to us are unintelligible, that they may 
become epistles of Christ, known and read of all men. 


——- 


MAN, 


Man is a compound being, and what little knowledge he 
can arrive at, to be practical, scarcely can be pure. Like 
the air he breathes, he may refine it, until the one is unfit 
to be respired, and the other to be applied. Mathemati- 
cians have sought knowledge in figures, Philosophers in sys- 
. tems, Logicians in subtleties, and Metaphysicians in sound : 
Itis not in any nor in all of these. He that studies only 
men, will get the body of knowledge without the soul, and 
he that studies enly books, the soul without the body. He 
that to what he sees, adds observation, and to what he reads, 
reflection, is in the right road to knowledge, provided that 
in scrutinizing the hearts of others, he neglect not his own, ' 
and like the Swiss, doubles his exertions abroad that he 
may more speedily profit by them at home. 


THE MANNA GUM TREE.—Manna Eucalyptus. 


Tris tree blossoms from November till May. In those 
and the intermediate months, the Manna falls;—the weather 
being hot and dry. ‘The quantity of Manna depends up- 
on the number of flowers which the trees and seasons 
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produce, as the Manna proceeds from the flowering cups, 
which are full of honey. These cups become the seed 
vessels ; they grow very thick on the tops of the branches, 
and form with the cups, the distinguishing character of the 
genus, as named by the French botanists. The flowers 
are much thicker on this than they are on others of this 
genus that 1 have observed, which abound in New-Hol- 
land. 

The flowering cups or seed vessels being filled with this 
sweet juice, and as the wind gently moves the branches, it 
falls on the leaves, these congeal by the heat of the sun and 
fall ‘to the ground in white lumps of various shapes and 
sizes. It sometimes falls so abundantly as neatly to cover 
the ground under some of the trees. The ants devour it 
very fast, and they are always very numerous under the 
trees; probably it is to them a delicious food. 

The Manna Gum Tree is, when in full growth, and in 
rich alluvial soil, a very beautiful tree, affording in the hot 
season, a very agreeable shade ;—is of a large size, and I 
have seen them when full grown, five feet in diameter at 
the butt, and of considerable height, It sheds its outer bark 
which peels off throughout the year. The bark is of a blue- 


ish white; the foliage is a very dark green; very thick- 


and pendant on the tops of the branches. The wood of 
this species of Eucalyptus is remarkable for its resistance 
to fire, probably from the saccharine nature of its sap, and 
in a state of decay becomes arid. 


— 
— 


SUPERSTITION OF SCEPTIES, 


BuoNAPARTE was superstitious. He talked much of fate 
and destiny, and seemed to believe in some such heathen- 
ish vagary. Regardiess as he was of the Sabbath, and of 
religion, he is said to have been loth to join battle on a 
Friday. So was Lord Byron superstitious in much the 
same way, and to a greater extent, because perhaps the 
greater sceptic. He “regarded days” much like the an- 
cient heathen; and he would not suffer his Count Gamba, 
in Greece, to be the undertaker of any project, lest it 
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should fail, as he counted him ill-starred. The like pro- 
pensity may perhaps be witnessed in the unbelievers of ev- 
ery rank. And we suspect that all the gradations of real 
scepticism and infidelity may be more exactly marked by 
the degree of credulity and superstition than by any direct 
profession of these wayward thinkers. Ged seems to have 
made man necessarily a religious being, in its general ac- 
ceptation ; and if he rejects the true religion, it is oy sub- 
stituting a false one. This too, we deem a strony proof 
from the God of nature, that there is a true religion. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTELLECTUAL CHARAC- 
TER OF THE LATE MISS JANE TAYLOR. 


“Mind appears beautiful indeed when it is employed in putting the 
crown on the head of Jesus; in exerting all its powers, and using all 
its resources, that his name may be admired, his gospel be honored, 
and his cross be exalted.’’—Anonymovs. 


In my last communication I endeavored to pay a tribute 
of respect to the memory of the late Jane Taylor, by dwell- 
ing a little on some of those excellencies for which she 
was so distinguished ; by exhibiting a few of those interesting 
features of character which she “ broadly and beautifully 
expressed ;” and by recurring to the loss sustained by the 
Christian world in general, and by young people in partic- 
ular, by her early, unexpected, and afiecting decease.— 
While contemplating her glowing piety, I could not help 
remembering the comparison which she institated between 
the man of the world and the man of God, and applying 
the representation forcibly to herself: 

“ But happier he, who views the toys ef time 
From loftier heights, from regions more sublime ; 


Who walks with God, while yet he sojourns here, 
His hopes still climbing to a brighter sphere.” 


The attention of my readers is to be occupied, in this 
paper, with a few general and unpretending remarks, in 
relation to the mental character which Jane Taylor so fine- 
ly exhibited. That she was a lady of superior intellect, of 
original thinking, of considerable force and compass -of 
12* 
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mind, none, I should suppose, who have attentively peru- 
sed her compositions, and who are at all qualified to ad- 
mire and appreciate them, can possibly doubt. The in- 
trinsic excellence of all her writings, and the commanding 
excellence of many of them; the extensive circulation 
which those writings have obtained ; and the very favora- 
ble opinion which has been universally expressed respect- 
ing them; are circumstances sufficiently forcible to prove, 
that Jane Taylor, as a writer, is deservedly worthy of very 
high esteem ; and I feel assured, that her produciions will 
uniformly receive that large share of public attention which 
their distinguished properties most justly demand. Her 
prose writings are admirable; exceedingly animated, spark- 
ling, and ingenious ; full of the life and fervor of a rich 
and cultivated imagination. She writes with singular fresh- 
ness and spirit. There is too in her prose compositions 
great beauty and richness of sentiment and allusion. She 
knew how to decorate thought with propriety and elegance ; 
how to clothe an illustration in the most interesting and 
beauteous garb. Considerable originality is also apparent ; 
many pieces might be specified, particularly from her con- 
tributions to the Youth’s Magazine,* which are most prom- 


inently and beautifully marked by their original tone of 


thought, feeling, or description. Jane Taylor thought most 
carefully and rigidly for herself ; and when this is the case, 
a writer, if he possess any mind at all, will invariably have 
‘something that is fresh, original, ingenious, or striking, in 
his compositions: now when it is considered that Jane 
Taylor was constantly exercising her mind vigorously, and 
that she drew upon an intellect fertile in its resources, it is 
natural to suppose that there would be much in her pro- 
ductions to interest and charm us, from the originality they 
discovered. There isa playfulness too in the compositions 
of Jane Taylor, which, to me, is deeply interesting. There 
is no undue volatility, no flippancy, but an agreeable sport- 
iveness of mind, if the expression be admissible, which uni- 
formly afforded me pleasure in perusing her productions. 
She knew how to unbend her mind ; there was often a little 
relaxation from rigid mental effort; and, knowing that she 
was writing principally to the young, she made an unceasing 


* Contributions of Q: Q. 
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effort to fix their minds, to interest their feelings, and to 
warm their hearts, 

Jane Taylor’s “ Display” is a most interesting and valu- 
able performance, It is, in some degree, dangerous to re- 
commend what are termed ‘‘ religious novels,” because the 
mind is fascinated and seduced “ere one is aware,” and 
because the impression produced is often not very desira- 
ble; but “ Display” is a tale, the specific character, execu- 
tion, and design of which, are so excellent, that it would 
be decidedly improper not to give it an avowed and a most 
cordial recommendation. I refer the readers of the Youth’s 
Magazine with unhesitating confidence to the work itself ; 
and I perfectly accord with the remark of an estimable 
writer, in thinking it one of the best works of the kind, that 
I have ever seen, and in expressing a desire that many 
more such tales were given to the world. 

It is as a poetess, however, that Jane ‘Taylor prefers 
the highest and most powerful claims on public regard. 
She was evidently gifted with the poetic spirit ; and though 
there is not that fervor and enthusiasm of inspiration which 
many poets discover, yet she exhibits a very lofty tone of 
poetic feeling. Her poems are not tame, sentimental, 
common-place productions, which every petty versifier and 
imaginative young lady could equal; they are energetic, 
full of fine principles, abounding in beautiful touches and 
descriptions, and characterised by their exquisite originality. 
Who can forget the productions that regard children exclu- 
sively ? Can any thing be finer? so simple and appropriate 
in language and illustration ; so animated and sparkling ; 
80 rivetting to the infant mind ; so perfectly original ; they 
are a treasure for the little, volatile, but fascinating crea- 
tures of the nursery ;—and how many children of a much 
larger growth might peruse them with advantage! The 
“Divine Songs” of Dr. Watts will perpetuate his name 
amongst us and our posterity; and the “Original Poems 
for Infant Minds,” with several other productions of a sim- 
ilar kind, will endear the names of the estimable writers 
for centuries to come. These works, though so simple and 
unpretending in their character, stand a fairer chance for 
immortality than the productions of the author of Waverly. 
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Of all the poetical pieces published by Jane Taylor, her 
“ Essays in Rhyme” have afforded me the highest gratifi- 
cation and the most unmingled enjoymeat. I could scarce- 
ly have believed, before this production issued from the 
press, that we had any female amongst us who bore so 
close and beautiful a resemblance to Cowper. There is 
much of his playfulness; of his exquisite ease; of his 
paiveté ; of his vigor ; of his keen satire ; of his fine senti- 
ment ; of his rich and appropriate illustrations ; of his fresh 
and striking originality ; of his firm attachment to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Who can forget the vigorous and exquis- 
ite description of the mental character and endowments of 
the Mayor’s Lady, in the Essay on Prejudice, of which the 
following animated delineation forms a part : 


‘* What once was right or wrong, or high or low, 
In her opinion, always must be so: 

You might, perhaps, with reasons new and pat, 
Have made Columbus think the world was flat; 
There might be times of energy worn out, 
When his own theory would Sir Isaac doubt; 
But not the powers of argument combin’d, 

Could make this dear good woman change her mind, 
Or give her intellect the slightest clue 

To that vast world of things she never knew. 
Were but her brain dissected, it would show 

Her stiff opinions fastened in a row, 

Rang’d duly, side by side, without a gap, 

Much like the plaiting on her Sunday cap.” 


Who can help being powerfully impressed with the glow- 
ing and picturesque account, in the same admirable and 
masterly essay, of the reception which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles would experience, from the volatile, fastidious, 
and philosophical Athenians, priding themselves on their 
intellect and religion, and determined to resist any invasion 
of “ the order of things.” 


‘‘When Paul the walks of beauteous Athens trod, 
To point its children to their unknown God, 

If some refined Athenian, passing by, 

Heard that new doctrine, how would he reply ? 
Regarding first, with polish’d, scornful smile, 

The stranger’s figure and unclassic style; 
Perceiving then the argument was bent 

Against the gods of his establishment, 

He need but cast his tutor’d eye around, 
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And in that glance he has an answer found: 
Altars, and theatres, and sacred groves, 
Temples and deities, where’er it roves, 

Each long perspective that the eye pervades, 
Peopled with herees, thickening as it fades; 
Those awful forms that hold their silent sway, 
Matchless in grace, while ages roll away ; 
There, softly blending with the evening shade, 
Less light and less, the airy colonnade; 

Here, in magnificence of attic grace, 
Minerva’s Temple, rising from its base ; 

Its spotless marble forming to the eye 

A ghostly outline on the deep blue sky ; 
Enough—the doctrine that would undermine 
These forms of beauty cannot be divine. 

Thus taste would, doubtless, intercept his view 
Of that ‘strange thing’ which after all—was true.” 


It appears to me a great charm in the poetry of Miss 
Jane Taylor, that the religion of Jesus uniformly has that 
prominent place assigned to it which it deserves to occupy. 
She never seems ashamed of the gospel of Christ. She 
exhibits it in its simplicity, tenderness, and love. She is 
never unwilling to proclaim her attachment to the Saviour ; 
and it is evidently her ardent desire, “that ad may know 
and love Him too.” 

This distinguished female has left us to mourn her depar- 
ture, but she has been introduced into a nobler and more 
glorious state of being. Her crown now is golden; her 
harp is never unstrung; her powers are matured and per- 
fected; and she has commenced tliat anthem of praise; 
which shall be celebreted 


“While immortality endures.” 


We have lost much: her mind, her attainments, her exer- 
tions, and her lovely example; but her glory is celestial, 
and her happiness is consummated, therefore we will not 
mourn; we will not wish her back, but live in the antici- 
pation of the moment, when we shall see her 

“ Array’d in robes of purest radiance, 

Kneeling at her Saviour's feet.” 

T. W. Pasror. 
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Poctry—Sabbath Evening Thoughts. 


Poetry. 
SABBATH EVENING THOUGHTS. 


“The gay, vich, great, triumphant, and august ! 
What are they ? the most happy ?7”—Youne. 


Tue gay, they would not love this calm retreat, 

This glorious eve would send each sickening thought 
To those wide walks. where pomp and grandeur meet, 
Displaying scenes with human folly fraught, 

They would not love this sweet communing hour, 
This holiday of thought in Nature’s bower. 


The rich, ’tis hard for them to muse on heaven, 
Their earthly treasures must divide their jove— 
Yet God requireth much, where much is giv’n, 
And bids them seek their riches from above— 
Say—could the rich enjoy this thoughtful hour, 
Forsake the world, and feel devotions power? 


The great, and can they boast of aught below ?— 
To-morrow levels them with all they hate. 

To morrow’s sun may witness death or woe, 
Which well might make their highest pride abate. 
Alas! they loathe a quiet lonely hour, 

’Tis theirs to seek for dazzling grandeur’s power. 


Would the triumphant warrior love to rest, 

And in seclusion own the powerful hand 

Which turned the pointed arrow from his breast, 
And sent him victor to his own lov’d land. 

Would not he rather seek his meed of praise 
From feeble man—whose flattery betrays ? 


Would the august desert a hall of state, 

Put off his crown, his purple, and his gold, 
And with a suppliant prayer submissive wait 
Till robes of righteousness did bim enfold— 
Not many noble, would devote an hour 

T’ obtain the only crown of right and power. 


Then what are they 7?—beings, J would not be, 

Pilgrims that die—but ne’er attain their rest, 

Mortals, that from immortal honours flee, 

And are they happy? are their moments blest ? 

1 would resign them all for this one hour, 

This holiday of thought in Nature’s bower. NocTuRxa- 
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Poetry—The Toad’s Journal. 


THE TOAD’S JOURNAL. ; 


ir is related by Mr. Belzoni, inthe interesting narrative of his late 
discoveries in Egypt, that having succeeded in clearing a passage to 
the entrance of an ancient temple, which had been for ages buried in 
the sand, the first object that presented itself, upon entering, was a 
toad of enormous size; (and if we may credit the assertions of some 
naturalists respecting the extraordinary longevity of these creatures, 
when in a state of solitary confinement,) we may believe that it was 
well stricken in years. . 

Whether the subjoined document was entrusted to our traveller by 
the venerable reptile as a present to the British Museum, or with the 
more mercantile view of getting it printed in London, in preference 
to Alexandria, on condition of receiving one per cent on the profits, 
after the sale of the 500th edition, (provided the publisher should by - 
that time be at all remunerated for his risk and trouble,) we pretend 
not to say. Quite as much as can be vouched for is, the MSS. being 
faithfully rendered from the original hieroglyphic character. 


(The date: are omitied.) 
—‘‘ Craw tep forth from some rubbish, and wink’d with one 


eye; 
Half open’d the other, but could not tell why: 
Stretch’d out my left leg, as it feit rather queer, 
Then drew all together and slept for a year. 
Awaken’d, felt chilly—crept under a stone ; 
Was vastly contented with living alone. 
One toe became wedged in a stone like a peg, 
Could not get it away—had the cramp in my leg: 
Began half to wish for a neighbour at hand 
To ioosen the stone, which was fast in the sand ; 
Pull’d harder—then dozed, as I found ’twas no use ;— 
Awoke the next summer, and lo! it was loose. 
Crawl’d forth from the stone, when completely awake ; 
Crept into a corner, and grinn'¢ at a snake. 
Retreated, and found that I needed repose ; 
Curl’d up my damp limbs and prepared for a doze: 
Fell sounder to sleep than was usual before, 
‘And did not awake for a century or more ; 
But had a sweet dream as I rather believe:— 
Methought it was light, and a fine summer’s eve ; 
And I in some garden deliciously fed 
In the pleasant moist shade of a strawberry bed. 
There fine speckled creatures claimed kindred with me, 
And others that hopped, most enchanting to see. 
Here long | regaled with emotion extreme:— 
Awoke,—disconcerted to find it a dream ; 
Grew pensive ;—discovered that life is a load; 
Begarr to be weary of being a toad: 





Was fretful at first, and then shed a few tears.” — 
Here ends the account of the t. ‘st thousand years. 









Poetry—The Toad’s Journal. 


MORA.\., 


Yc fnd = moral where there’s » enc 
Is hard indeed, yet must be done ; 
Since only morals sound and sage 
May grace this consecrated page : 
Then give us leave to search a minute, 
Perhaps for one that is not in it. 

How strange a waste of life appears 
This wondrous reptile’slength of years! 
Age after age afforded him 
To wink an eye, or move a limb, 

To doze and dream ;—and then to think 
Of noting this with pen and ink! 

Or hieroglyphic shapes to draw, 

More likely, with his hideous claw! 

Sure length of days might be bestowed 
On something better than a toad! 

Had his existence been eternal 

What better could have filled his journal? 

Trae, we reply; our ancient friend 
Seems to have lived to little end ; 

This must be granted ;—nay the elf 
Seems to suspect as much himself. 
Refuse not then to find a teacher 

{n this extraordinary creature ; 

And learn at least, whoe’er you be, 
To moralize as well as he. 

It seems that life is all a void, 

On selfish thoughts alone employ’d ; 
That length of days is not a good, 
Unless their use be understood ; 
While if good deeds one year engage, 
That may be longer than an age: 

But if a year in trifles go, 

Perhaps you’d spend a thousand so. 
Time cannot stay to make us wise, 
We must improve it as it flies ; 

The work is ours, and they shall rue it. 
Who think that time will stop to do it. 

And then, again, he lets us know 
That length of days is length of woe. 
His long experience taught him this, 
That life affords no solid bliss; 

Or if of bliss on earth you scheme, 
Soon you shall find it but a dream ; 
The visions fade, the slumbers break, 
And then you suffer wide awake. 
What is it, but a vale of tears, 

Tho’ we should live a thousand years? 












Jane Tarvion 
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